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Introduction 


The aftermath of the presidential election of 1896 was a time for 
stock-taking by Christian and Fabian Socialists in the United States. 
Almost all of them had supported William Jennings Bryan, the 
Democratic candidate, in preference to Charles H. Matchett, who 
headed the Socialist Labor Party ticket, and William McKinley, the 
Republican standard-bearer. 

To the Christian and Fabian Socialists, McKinley’s crushing vic- 
tory was clear proof that the country was nowhere near ready to 
listen to, let alone support, a socialist political party. To have cast 
one’s ballot for Matchett was, in effect, to have thrown away his 
vote, since the Socialist Labor candidate had no chance of winning 
or even making a respectable showing. Other decisions, too, weighed 
in their voting for Bryan rather than Matchett. The Socialist Labor 
Party was rent by factional strife and not a few of the non-Marxist 
Christian and Fabian Socialists had been the victims of Daniel 
De Leon’s editorial invective. Moreover, the Fabian and Christian 
Socialists, most of whom were former members of Edward Bellamy’s 
Nationalist clubs, vehemently repudiated the class struggle thesis, 
the very cornerstone of the Socialist Labor program. It deeply 
offended their middle-class sensibilities. 

But what to do? Clearly, political activity along socialist lines was 
out of the question. Rather, as the Christian and Fabian Socialists 
read the situation, the task confronting those who desired social 
reconstruction was to concentrate on education, agitation, and 
organization in the manner of the British Fabians. Such a strategy 
demanded establishment of national, state, and local societies dedi- 
cated to propagandizing the ideals of the cooperative commonwealth. 
Where possible, such societies might be associated with church 
groups which would afford them a certain degree of respectability. 
Schools, colleges, and institutes would have to be founded to teach 
socialist doctrines, not of the Marxist variety, to be sure, but such 
collectivist concepts as government ownership of railroads, tele- 


graphs and telephones, and public-utilities. And there was need, too, 
for new and better socialist publications to discuss political and eco- 
nomic issues without rancor or ideological rigidity. 

During the period between the election of 1896 and the founding 
of the Socialist Party of America in 1901, the Christian and Fabian 
Socialists went about their self-assigned task with enthusiasm. Their 
leading agitator, organizer, and spokesman was the Reverend Wil- 
liam Dwight Porter Bliss, Episcopal clergyman and editor of the 
Christian Socialist paper, The Dawn. The indefatigable Bliss criss- 
crossed the nation on lecture tours and invariably left in his wake 
local social reform clubs dedicated to propagandizing non-Marxian 
Socialism. He was also responsible for founding several socialist 
journals, all of which, like the clubs, had an ephemeral existence. 
Significantly, both the clubs and the journals paid little attention to 
the wranglings currently going on among politically oriented social- 
ists. These controversies were to lead to a split in the Socialist Labor 
Party and to the establishment of the Social Democratic Party in 
1898 and eventually of the Socialist Party of America in 1901. 

If Bliss was the plodding workhorse of the Christian Socialists, 
their charismatic leader was the Reverend George D. Herron. And 
it was Herron, more than any other man, who diverted Christian 
Socialists from political inactivism and brought them into the fold 
of the Social Democratic Party. He himself had joined the party in 
1899 and for the next few years took a prominent role in its affairs. 

Herron had rocketed to national fame through his passionate and 
widely publicized sermons on social redemption and his brief and 
stormy career as Professor of Applied Theology at Grinnell College. 
Christian radicals who found the Fabian tactics of Bliss unrewarding 
had no difficulty in identifying with the dynamic Herron who did 
not try to obfuscate the existence of class conflict in America. While 
eschewing “class hatred” as such, Herron asserted that nothing could 
“obviate the hideous fact” that one class of human beings was living 
off another class. Only through a socialist society would such exploi- 
tation end, and the time had come, he declared, for men of good 
will to band together behind a socialist political party dedicated to 
this purpose—the Social Democratic Party, to be precise. 

Herron’s greatest following was in the Chicago area, although he 
had disciples scattered throughout the country. Among them was the 
Reverend J. Stitt Wilson, who was later to become a reform mayor 
of Berkeley, California. Wilson organized The Social Crusade, a 


religious fraternity dedicated to “righteousness, justice and brother- 
hood.” Its immediate concern was to arouse the conscience of men 
and women everywhere to the iniquities of the capitalistic system and 
to foster social and economic change along socialist lines. To this 
end, members of the fraternity spoke wherever they could find an 
audience and organized local Social Crusade Circles. In 1898 they 
began publication of The Social Crusader, a messenger of brother- 
hood and social justice. Initially, the Social Crusader was almost 
indistinguishable from other Christian Socialist-Fabian magazines 
such as the Social Economist, the Bellamy Review and Social Forum. 
But as Herron moved toward open endorsement of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party so did the Social Crusader. In the 1900 presidential elec- 
tion it warmly endorsed Social Democratic party candidates, Eugene 
VY. Debs and Job Harriman. The Social Democratic party, wrote 
Wilson, was not created out of a melange of demagogues, cranks, 
and eccentrics. It represented the coming together of the various 
forces in America that were making for a new cooperative society. 
It was the beginning of an effort to free the working people of the 
country from social injustice. And it was destined not only to remain 
but eventually to prevail. “As the new order appears on the horizon,” 
Wilson predicted, “those who see it live in a new day already. And 
they form the advance guard of a new civilization.” 

In point of fact, Herron, while encouraging the work of the Social 
Crusade, did not become a member until January 1901. In September 
of the same year, the name of the Social Crusader was changed to 
The Socialist Spirit. The Reverend Franklin H. Wentworth, a Chris- 
tian Socialist clergyman from Chicago, continued on in the editor- 
ship inherited from Wilson and the format of the little magazine 
did not differ essentially from what it had previously been. Two 
prominent socialist writers, John Spargo and William Mailly, were 
recruited to write feature articles on developments in the world of 
socialism and labor. Like the editors of Comrade, Wilshire’s Maga- 
zine, the Coming Nation, and the International Socialist Review, 
Wentworth sought to incorporate in the Socialist Spirit both good 
socialist propaganda and literary excellence. He wanted a magazine 
that socialists could show with pride to their non-socialist friends. 
And at the same time, he wished a temperately written journal that 
members of the Social Crusade, rechristened the Fellowship of the 
Socialist Spirit, could disseminate in the churches. Quite character- 
istic of socialist magazines of the time, the Socialist Spirit had a section 


devoted to women and equally characteristic, it was in charge of the 
editor’s wife, Marion Craig Wentworth. 

The last issue of the Social Spirit appeared in February 1903. In 
all eighteen issues had been published. Wentworth’s editorial swan 
song was a familiar one. “A year and a half of the sincerest kind of 
effort” had demonstrated that the value of the magazine was not 
“commensurate with the life that has been poured into it.” The 
Socialist Spirit had always been “a labor of love.” But Wentworth 
was in no way discouraged. “I feel that I am eminently the gainer by 
the few poor things I have written... some of them forged in the 
white heat of mental and moral feeling; some of them produced 
under stress of great weariness of body and mind. I am the gainer 
because some of these things have brought me closer to my fellows; 
those who feel passionately as I do the unspeakable wrongs that 
flourish in the world—and that there is a remedy for them.” 


—HOwarpD H. QUINT 
Amherst, Massachusetts, 1969 


